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Women Inventors Increase. 


A STUDY of the records of the Unitéd States Patént Office reveals 
the fact that women are more and more tutning their attention to 
mechanical devices for the amelioration of the lot 6f humanity. The num- 
ber of patents granted to women during thé ten years ending in 1921 was 
greater than the total number of patents granted them during a space of 


105 years ending in 1895. 
That women are as versatile as men in the = of their inventions is 


NO TES OF THE WEEK 


English Women Succeed In Legal Profession. 


WENTY-ONE wotnen were successful in the recent Trinity Bar 

examinations, five of them passing. their finals. The number of 
women barristers in Great Britain is now 23. Two of these, however. 
are Indian women—Miss Milton Ardeshir Tata and Miss Cornelia Sorabji 
—who will naturally practice in their own country. Miss Sorabji has 
for many years been engaged in educational and philanthropic work among 
the women of India and is legal adviser and consulting counsel to several 


indicated by the following facts: 
A Florida woman has invented a 


device for distributing fertilizer ; a Texas . 


woman secured letters patent for a new 
and useful improvement on a cultivator 
tongue, while another inyented a sugar- 
cane stripper. A Minnesota woman in- 
vented a portable smokehouse. 

Inventions by women cover also min- 
ing, quarrying and smelting equipment, 
structural equipment and materials, de- 
vices for hotels, réstatirants, steam laun- 
dry and dyeing establishments, dress- 
makers’ and milliners” suppliés, labora- 
tory equipment, education, arts and crafts 
and amusements. 


Another “First Honor” For Woman. 


ISS VIOLET MARKHAM 
(Mrs. Carruthers) sat as repre- 
senative of the Government of Canada 
at the Eighteenth Session of the Goy- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office which mét at Genéva sometime 
ago. This is the first time that a woman 
has had a seat on the Governing Body. 
The experiment was apparently found to 
be so successful that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment requested Mrs. Carruthers to at- 
tend in like capacity at the Nineteenth 
Session which opénéd on June 12th. 


Equality For English Married Women. 


NGLISH working women deplore 
the fact that at the Labour Women’s 
Conference recerttly held at York, Miss 
Edith Howse, of the U. P. W., expressed 
the view that it was “not right that mar- 
ried women should femain competitively 


in industry.” This, however, did not represent the views of the Federa- 
tion of Women Civil Servants as expressed in a sound little eight-page 


CANNOT ENFORCE MINIMUM WAGE 


Boston Newspaper Refuses To Publish Report Of | 


Massachusetts Commission. 
ORGANIZATION REMEDY 


Folly Of Trying To Uphold Wages And Working 
Conditions By Legal Action Shown 
In Boston Dispatch. 


Boston.—The publisher of the Boston Tranécript has 
been fined $100 in the Municipal Court for refusing to 
print @ report of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. The decision has been appealed and because of 
the constitutional points involved, the case will undoubtedly 
go up to the Supreme Court. 

The Minimum Wage Commission has no authority to 
enforce its decisions, which aré supposed to depend upon 
the power of public opinion. The law empowers the com- 
mission to publish the names of firms that refuse to accept 
its wage awards. This procedure has been followed as a 
matter of form, but @ snag was struck in the case of the 


lL. P. Hollander Company, dealers in fashionable wearing | 


apparel for Boston's exclusive set. 

The commission found that this concern was paying less 
than the minimum wage of $) a week for beginners, $11 
for those of experience and $14 for experienced women and 
girls. 

The commission's announcement was printed in several 
other Boston papers, but the J7ranacript refused on the 
ground that it might lay the paper open te civil action. 
The Transcript also claims that the legislature has no 
right to say what a paper shall publish. 

_ The case will be carried through the courts for years 
and unless they organize the women and gitis involved 


will be paid the same sweatshop wages the commission | 


has failed to end.—From Raltimore Federattonist. 


Indian organizations. 


Reforms Under Woman Ruler. 


HE Indian State of Bhopal has as 

its ruler a remarkably able woman, the 
Begum of Bhopal, who administers her 
State in a progressive spirit that reflects 
the trend of public opinion and political 
developments, Her activities in the cause 
of education, and details of social re- 
form (such as the wholesale gift of 
clocks to public bodies so as to ensure 
punctuality) have been noted throughout 
the civilized world, but her latest reforms 
are typical of the influence of woman in 
public life. Her highness has introduced 
total Prohibition in her State at a sacri- 
fice of 4 to 5 lakhs of rupees per annum 
to the State revenue from the sale of 
liquor contracts. This income she has 
removed in the hope of corresponding 
improvement in the material condition 
of her subjects. In this matter she has 
thus sét a commendable lead to both 
British Provinces and Indian States. 


Woman in Imperial Conference. 


HE British delegates from the 
Dominions and from England who 
took part in the Imperial Education Con- 
ference, on June 25 at the Board of Edu- 
cation in London, consisted of one 
woman and 52 men! The one woman 
delegate was sent by Palestine, and was 
Miss Ridler, principal of the Women’s 
Training College in Jerusalem, and In- 
spector of Girls’ Schools in Palestine. 
The Woman’s Leader, in comment- 
ing on the fact, said: 


“It seems a little strange that neither in this country nor in 
the other dominions a woman should have been considered fit to 


pamphlet entitled The Employment of Married Women, in which is the 
following: ‘We betiéve that this course (i. e., the dismissal of married 
women) is a very dangerous one, both on the ground of principle and 
because of the ney which ~~ be created in individual: cases.” 


French eaiies Works Against Vice. 


ADAME AVRIL DE SAINTE-CROIX, who is vigorously lead- 


double standard of morals and regulated prostitution, has succeeded with 
the aid of the police in recently closing a well-known house of prostitution 
in Paris. It is hoped that this will be followed shortly by the closure of 
other similar houses. Various organizations of women in France have 
passed resolutions condemning the old system of tolerated prostitution, 


ing the women’s campaign in France which is directed’ against thé « 


take her part in this most important conference. Yet we are told 
that the care of the child should have the first claim on a woman’s 
interests, and are aware that women teachers exceeds the number 
of men teachers in every country very many times.” 


Austrian Woman Appointed Councillor. 


RAU DR. MARAI MARESCH, who is a professor at an Austrian 

* “Training College, has been appointed to a high position in the Min- 

istry of Education. She is the first woman to receive the title of Sektions- 

rat, or Councillor in a Ministerial Department. Frau Olga Rudel Zeyrek, 

an Austrian woman M. P., has been appointed one of the twenty-five 

members of an Extraordinary Cabinet Council founded to direct the work 
of reorganization. 


” 
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LATEST NEWS ABOUT THE SENECA FALLS 


ATEST developments at Seneca Falls include the announcement that 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, the daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 

ton, and herself well known as a worker in the suffrage cause, will speak 

at the memorial celebration at Seneca Falls on July 21. Madame Nevada 

Van der Veer, contralto, will sing at the memorial ceremony and at the 
grave of Susan B. Anthony. 

Miss: Anita Pollitzer, National Chairman of Arrangements for the 
ceremony, writes: “Madame Van der Veer’s presence will be truly 
an American tribute, as her family came to New York in 1669—an 
old dutch family—and settled on the shores of Oswego Lake, made 
famous by Fenimore Cooper’s tales.” Madame Van der Veer 
studied in New York, London and Paris. Her first concert tour in the 
United States was with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conducting. Since then she has sung with every orchestra of 
note in the country. She is the wife of Reed Miller, a great oratorio and 
concert singer. Madame Van der Veer and her husband live equal rights 
for men and women—besides being great artists and singing alone, they 
give joint recitals every year in New York and other leading cities. 


LSIE HILL and Hazel Mackaye have joined Miss Pollitzer in Seneca 
Falls, and preparations are moving forward at top speed. Miss Pollit- 
zer has had a public meeting which increased the enthusiasm in the com- 
munity and was given extensive publicity in the papers of Rochester and 
Syracuse as well as in Seneca Falls. Mrs. W. D. Moran, of Seneca 
Falls, who is the chairman of the local committee on arrangements, has 
issued the following statement ; | 
“T trust every woman in upper New York State will write to me within 
the next ten days and tell me in what way she will help to make the con- 
vention the most memorable the State has ever held.” 
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EADQUARTERS for the Conference will be at AL eel ‘Hall, 
Seneca Falls, the wall where the Equal Rights Conference of 1848 

was held. 

Rooms may be engaged in Seneca Falls at a dollar a night by writing 
to Anita Pollitzer, Hotel Gould, Seneca Falls. The local committee in 
Seneca Falls is endeavoring to arrange free hospiatlity for all members 
of the Conference who desire it. All who wish to be entertained in this 
way during the Conference, are Tequested to write at once to Miss 
Pollitzer. 

All the members and friends of the Woman's Party are welcome as 
guests at the various business conferences but only members of National 
and Local Committees, Members of Committees of the Professional Coun- 
cils, Life Members and Founders are eligible to speak and vote at the 
business meetings. No individual may cast more than one vote, but 
every person eligible to speak and vote at the Conference, who does not 
attend the Conference, may appoint a member of the organization to act 
as her proxy. 


UTOMOBILES will be sent by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 

to Seneca Falls Sunday, July 22nd, to convey all members of the 
Conference to the memorial services at Susan B, Anthony’s grave at Mt. 
Hope Cemetery, Rochester. The automobiles will start from the Hotel 
Gould, Seneca Falls, at 2 o’clock. The members of the Conference are 
invited by the Chamber of Commerce to be their guests on this occasion, 
and no charge will be made for the automobile trip. Reservations should 
be made in advance in order to insure sufficient places in the automobiles. 
Miss Pollitzer has the arrangements in hand. 


Every participant in the pilgrimage to the grave 9 of Susan B. Anthony 
is requested to wear white. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE CONFERENCE 


RIDAY, July 20th— 
On Banks of Seneca River, Seneca Falls. 


8.00 P. M.—Reception by Mayor and Officials of Seneca Falls. 
Address of welcome by Mayor Follette. 
Opening of Conference by Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
President of Woman’s Party. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21st—Presbyterian Church, Seneca Falls. 


10 A: M. and 2 P, M.—Business Conference of Members of National 
and Local Committees, Life Members and Founders 
of Woman’s Party. 
Elsie Hill, Chairman of National Council, Presiding. 
Discussion: 
Legislative Program 
The Professional Councils 
Furnishing National Headquarters 
Equal Rights 
Finances 


8.00 P. M.—On Banks of Seneca River, Seneca Falls. 
Celebration of Anniversary of First Equal Rights Meeting. 


Music 

Processional 

Friezes. showing 1848 Convention 

Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, one of the Founders of Wom- 
an’s Party, Presiding. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22nd—On Banks of Seneca River, Seneca Falls. 


9.30 A. M.—Committee Meetings : 
Inez Milholland Memorial Committee. 
Other Committee Meetings. 


UNDAY, July 22nd— 
Mt. Hope Cemetery, Rochester. 


4.00 P. M.—Pilgrimage to Grave of Susan B. Anthony, 


Order of Formation of Procession at Entrance tw 
Cemetery : 


1. Mayor and City Officials of Rochester 
2. Friends and Relatives of Miss Anthony 
ss Groups that owe debt to Miss Anthony 
Teachers 
Students 
Lawyers 
Government Workers 
Doctors | 
Business Women 
Musicians 
Nurses 
Artists 
Authors 
Journalists 
Women in Industry 
Women’s Clubs 
Temperance Workers 
Negro Race 


4. Civic Bodies of Rochester 
5. Women from all States 


States arranged in alphabetical order, each with 
a banner and wreath 


Speeches— 
Mayor Van Zandt of | 
Louis L. Foulkes, President Rochester Chamber af: 


Commerce. 
Representative of the Woman’s Party — 


+ 
4 
_ 
4 

4 

| 
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LABOR SPEAKS TRULY 


N page 162 of this issue we reprint in full an article from the 
O Baltimore Federationist, giving in detail the results of the minimum 
wage law for women only in Massachusetts. The Baltimore Federationist 
is the official organ of the Baltimore Federation of Labor and represents 
the opinion of the more conservative group of trade unionists in Balti- 
more. Its policies are thoroughly harmonious with those of the American 
Federation of Labor as directed by Mr, Gompers. 

The commentary, “The case will be carried through the courts for 
years and unless they organize the women and girls involved will be paid 
the same sweatshop wages the commission has failed to end,” comes there- 
fore as more or less of a surprise. Heretofore the A. F. of L. has ap- 
peared to set great store by discriminatory legislation based on sex. In 
many States A. F. of L. groups of men have agitated for “welfare” legis- 
lation and have succeeded in writing discriminatory laws on the statute 


‘books over the protests of wage-earning women, It is an encouragement 


therefore to hear the Baltimore Federation of Labor advocating organiza- 
tion instead of restrictive legislation as a means of bettering the condition 
of women workers. Practical common sense speaks in the article in ques- 
tion in no uncertain terms. 

The case in point is particularly interesting, as Massachusetts has 
always been the banner State of the Welfarers. The statement that eco- 
nomic legislation along sex lines has utterly failed to produce better 
conditions in Massachusetts must give pause to those who are working 
for discriminations against women in the economic world. 

That the Minimum Wage Commission has failed to end sweatshop 
conditions for women workers is but natural, as the idea back of special 
legislation for wage-earning women must of necessity be that there is an 


economic handicap in the mere fact of womanhood, and its phrasing in 


laws brands all women as undesirable employes, thereby depressing their 
real economic value. We congratulate the Baltimore Federationist on the 
stand it has taken and hope that other A. F. of L. groups elsewhere will 


have equal perspicuity. 


' THE RESULT OF THE SUGGESTION 


N last week’s issue of Eguat Ricuts we suggested that our readers 
send in mottoes for the National Woman’s Party to consider for adop- 
‘tion at the Seneca Falls Conference. A number of excellent ideas have 


been turned in. | 
“Without Extinction Is Liberty” was the first to come. This, it will 


Equal Rights 


be recalled, is the legend on our picket pins and embodies a sentiment as 
well as a noble truth. 

A member in South Carolina, perhaps recalling other days, advanced 
“In Union There Is Strength,” and a witty young person in Maryland, 
who resented the placards in the Boys’ Week parade, reading “Boys Are 
the Nation’s Greatest Asset,” suggests “Girls Are the Nation’s Greatest 
Asset,” thereby evoking an editorial laugh. 


“Justice Demands Equality,” “Work, for the Night Is Coming,” “Do 
Unto Others as You Would Be Done By,” “How Long Will Women 
Wait for Liberty?” “Purity, Liberty, Justice, These We “Must Work 
For,” “Forward Out of Darkness, Onward Into Light,” are some of the 
other suggestions, 


Curiously enough, eleven women from as many States sent in “Failure 
1s Impossible.” The letters accompanying this motto were remarkably 
convincing. “This legend would link our party with the work of Miss 
Anthony,” writes one woman, “It would recall the courage and vision of 
the pioneers and consecrate our efforts.” 


“Courage is the corner-stone of success,” says another. “When we 
reiterate our faith in ultimate victory, we strengthen our purpose and 
vitalize our demand.” 

“Belief precedes action,” writes a third. “Let us but blazon these 
words in the hearts of American women and failure will be impossible.” 

To us it seems that these words of Susan B. Anthony express with 
singular vividness the spirit and significance of the National Woman’s 
Party. It is extremely doubtful if any other legend of equal force and 
meaning can be found. 


SYMPTOMS 


T may seem a bit far-fetched to regard shoes and petticoats and 

trousers as symptoms, but they are nevertheless. They are the out- 
ward and visible manifestation of ideals and ambitions, and indicate in 
subtle fashion not only the character of the individual, but of the times. 
The contrast between feminine apparel in 1848 and in 1923 is a precise 
counterpart of the contrast in private and public opinion between that 
time and this. 

The hoop skirt, the small waist and the general impracticability of the 
clothes worn at the time of the first Seneca Falls Convention interpret 
far more graphically than words can phrase the position of women 
seventy-five years ago. The artificial helplessness, the wretched discom- 
fort, the denial of nature, all are epitomized in sartorial terms. The abso- 
lute dependence of woman upon man was blazoned forth in her clothes, 
and its very unreality called for extreme exaggeration. Marriage being 
at that time the only profession open to women, it was essential to utilize 


_the potential sex charm inherent in dress to the uttermost. So no pains 


were spared to emphasize the lines of differentiation in order to intrigue 
the masculine eye. 

There is something pathetic and humiliating in a perusal of Godey’s 
Fashion Book That women could ever have been willing in all serious- 
ness to lend themselves to such devices is almost an insult to our sex. 
Of course in the deep sense it is more of an insult to our erstwhile 
brothers, for the clothes of each sex exhibit to a marked degree the tastes 
of the opposite group. The frailty and incompetence inherent in an 
eighteen-inch waist and a hoop skirt stimulated the male ego to an un- 
conscionable extent. It was not difficult to feel superior to that. 

By the same token the change that has come over the spirit of our 
dress indicates not only a shift in feminine idealism, but in masculine 
idealism as well. Men no longer worship f railty and uselessness in 


_ their potential mates as they used to do; they have grown up a trifle in 


their tastes. The heroine in the moyie today with her bevy of swains is 
as apt as not to appear in riding breeches and boots. 

Probably there is no more wholesome and encouraging symptom of 
the. times than is to be found in women’s clothes. They indicate that 
women are no longer doomed to live on sex, that men are no longer such 
impossible egoists as they were, and they predict that the girls of the 
future will enter the battle of life booted and spurred for the fray as 
they never have been before. 


4 
4 
J 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


By Lavinia EGAN. 


F that triumverate of great women whom the world recognizes as 
founders and pioneers of the equal rights movement, Lucretia Mott 
was the spirit; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the versatile writer and fiery 
exponent, and Susan B. Anthony, who, as everyone knows, did not take 
up the work until three years after it had been launched at Seneca Falls, 
was the sturdy, unswerving embodiment of the ideals—the unfailing 
tower of strength who bore the torch aloft for more than half a century, 
passing it alight and undimmed into the youthful hands of the fourth 
generation of suffrage women. 
The published report of the “Woman’s Rights Convention,” held at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., on July 19 and 20, 1848, and printed by John Dick 
at the North Star office in Rochester, records the following : 


“A convention to discuss the social, civil and religious condition 
of woman was called by the women of Seneca County, New 
York, and held in the village of Seneca Falls, in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, on the 19th and 20th of July, 1848. 

“The question was discussed throughout two entire days; the 
first day by women exclusively, the second day men participated 
in the deliberations. Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia was the mov- 
ing spirit of the occasion. 

“On the morning of the 19th, the convention assembled at 11 
o'clock. The meeting was organized by appointing Mary Mc- 
Clintock, secretary. The object of the meeting was then stated 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, after which remarks were made by 
Lucretia Mott urging the women present to throw aside the 
trammels of education and not allow their position to prevent 
them from joining in the debates of the meeting. The Declara- 
tion of Sentiments offered for the acceptance of the convention 
was then read by Elizabeth Cady Stanton.” 


HIS excerpt and other similar passages from the full report, as well 

as Mrs. Stanton’s own story of her life, are confirmation of the 
fact that the Declaration of Sentiments and the resolutions there adopted 
were the joint compilation of herself, Lucretia Mott, Mary Ann McClin- 
tock, Jane Hunt and Martha C. Wright. Mrs. Stanton writes in her 
reminiscences: “There was little time for consultation; each one of the 
group of rebellious spirits had to develop some phase of the great drama.” 
We can well imagine, however, that she herself, who all her life long was 
so ready and prolific a writer, was the actual scribe, and no doubt the 


original draft of the Declaration and of the resolution was in her own . 


round, flowing hand. 

That she was the author of the suffrage clause, the celebrated Article 
IX, which was the only one presented at the convention that failed of 
unanimous adoption, there is no shadow of doubt. When she read the 
clause, “It is the duty of the women of this country to secure to them- 
selves their sacred right to the elective franchise,” it raised a storm of 
protest. Women feared that asking the vote would defeat their more 
conservative demands, and, in her reminiscences, Mrs. Stanton records 
that even that brave and courageous spirit, Lucretia Mott cautioned: 
“Lizzie, thee will make the movement ridiculous.” 

Happily the fiery arguments of Elizabeth Cady Stanton prevailed, and 
the suffrage plank was retained in the set of resolutions, the only item on 
the program outlined at Seneca Falls that has been actually and definitely 
attained. 

In the opening paragraph of the first chapter of her “Eighty Years 
and More” of reminiscences, Mrs, Stanton, in an illuminating line, sug- 
gests a thought which she later develops into the facts which may be 
designated as the underlying cause which shaped and dominated her life: 


“The physical growth of a child is not influenced by days and 
years,” she writes, “but by the impressions passing events may 
make on the mind. What may prove a sudden awakening to one, 


giving an impulse in a certain direction that may last for years, 
may make no impression on another.” * 


One needs, however, no such confirmation in interpreting the life of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Given her impressionable nature, her quick in- 
telligence, her lively imagination and her trained mind, the facts of her 
life present a pageant of unusual events in a well-ordered sequence. 


ITH several generations of vigorous, enterprising ancestors be- 
hind her, Elizabeth Cady, daughter of Daniel Cady, Judge of the 
Court of Appeals and of the Supreme Court of New York, and of Mar- 


‘garet Livingston Cady, whose father was Colonel James Livingston of 


General Washington’s staff, “commenced the struggle of life,” as she 
states in her reminiscences, “under favorable circumstances” at Johns- 
town, New York, in the beautiful Mohawk Valley, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1815, the same year that her father was elected to Congress. Per- 
haps, as she herself surmises, the excitment of a political campaign, in 
which her mother took the deepest interest, may have had an influence on 
Elizabeth’s prenatal life, and given her the strong desire that she always 


possessed to participate in politics and the rights and duties of govern- 


ment. 
One picture that she paints for us of her impressionable chiJdhood 
contains the germ of the future development of her character. She writes: 


“The first event engraved on my memory was the birth of a 
sister when I was four years old. It was a cold morning in 
January when the brawny Scotch nurse carried me to see the 
little stranger whose advent was a matter of such intense interest 
in the household. The large; pleasant room with the white cur- 
tains and the bright wood fire had become the center of interest 
for the older children, but there I heard so many friends remark, 
“What a pity the baby is a girl,’ that I could only feel com-: 
passion for the little thing. True, our family consisted of five 
girls and only one boy, but I could not understand why girls 
were considered an inferior order of beings.” 


Nor was this an isolated incident. When Elizabeth was eleven years 
old occurred the death of her only brother. In the darkened, grief- 
stricken room, the surcharged heart of the father overflowed, and, fling- 
ing his arms around the neck of Elizabeth, he cried: “Oh, my daughter, 
I wish you were a boy!” | 

These two episodes, no doubt, constitute the bi ad et that brought 
forth from the impressionable child the reformer of later years—the 
writer, lecturer, and worker throughout her long and eventful life for 
the emancipation of women, 
ie is interesting to note that her first effort toward acquiring masculine 

superiority which had been denied her at birth consisted in studying 
Greek and learning to ride horse-back. : 

But this determined, intelligent girl, so far in ‘advance of the early 
Victorian era of which she was a part, studied other things besides. 
Having graduated from the Emma Willard Seminary at Troy, New York, 
she found that higher institutions of learning which so freely admitted 
her young men friends were all closed to her solely because she belonged 
to the “inferior” sex. Only those of us whose lives reach far enough 
back to have had a similar experience can understand how this dis- 
crimination could have rankled in the mind of so intelligent a girl as 
Elizabeth Cady. Little wonder that all her life long she battled so 
valiantly for equal educational opportunities for women. 

As for herself, however, though her school days ended in 1832, her 
studies did not cease. In her father’s law office at Peterboro, whither the 
family had removed, she read Blackstone and Kent and Coke-upon- 
Littleton. There also she heard her father’s clients tell the pitiable 
stories which made her understand the tragedy of being born a woman, 


| 
| 
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and in the courthouse, where her father presided as judge, she learried | 


of the injustices in the law touching women who came there pleading for 
justice. Years afterwards, when her father asked her indignantly where 
she had learned so much of the wrongs of women, she was able to answer, 
quite truthfully, “In your law office.” 

Through a strong family friendship the residence at Peterboro had 
brought her into acquaintanceship with Gerrit Smith, a warm supporter 
of the abolitionist cause. This friendship and her marriage in 1840 to 
Henry Brewster Stanton, one of the leading anti-slavery lecturers, swept 
her swiftly into the current of national politics and laid the foundation for 
the political enterprise for the rights of women in which she was later to 
become a leader. 


HE turning point of her career occurred in 1840, when, as delegates 
to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, she and her husband went to 
London on their bridal tour. 

The organizer of the convention had invited delegates from all anti- 
slavery societies in the civilized world, but were unaware that women 
comprised many such groups in America and were accustomed to speak 
and vote at meetings. The odd contingent of women who went to London 
were, strangely enough, denied entrance to the hall. Hot debate followed ; 
scripture, ancient history, English custom were liberally quoted to bar the 
women delegates from the meeting. The incongruity of the thing was 
amazing. This group, gathered together from all parts of the world, elo- 
quently to defend the natural rights of slaves, themselves denied freedom 
of speech to representatives of one half of the people of their own race. 

Behind the curtained grille where the women delegates were finally 
relegated outbursts of indignation gave vent to pent-up feelings, Hot 
words were flying: “It is about time that some demand was made for 
new liberties for women.” Here, for the first time Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton met Lucretia Mott, the Quaker preacher from Philadelphia who cher- 
ished in her heart this divine thought: “Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

The two women left the meeting arm in arm. Two kindred spirits 
had met, and from the friction of these two minds, one imbued with the 
spiritual right of every human being to liberty of speech and of conscience, 
and the other with the tragedy of age-old injustice, was created the spark 
that was later to light the torch of the Equal Rights movement. 


N 1847 the Stantons moved to Seneca Falls, New York, and there, in 

the summer of 1848, came Lucretia Mott to visit her sister, Mrs. 
Wright. Nothing was more natural than that these two kindred spirits 
should meet again and together plan that memorable meeting of July 19 
and 20, which struck a new note in the anthem of human rights and 
gave birth to a new freedom on earth. 

The time for launching the Equal Rights movement was propitious. 
The Married Woman’s Property Bill had that year been passed by the 


Equal Rights 


New York Legislature, and some knowledge of the discriminations against 
women existing in the law was getting into common thought, 


It was in 1851 that Mrs. Stanton met Susan B. Anthony, a Quaker 
school teacher who had left her school at Canajahorie in the Mohawk 
Valley to take part in the anti-slavery and temperance movements that 
were engaging the time and thought of every valiant soul in that part of 
the world at that time. Of this meeting Mrs. Stanton writes: _ “I liked 
her thoroughly fromthe beginning. There she stood, when we were intro- 
duced, her good, earnest face and genial smile, the perfection of neatness 
and sobriety.” 

It was a lucky meeting, fortunate for the two women who were to 
stand shoulder to shoulder for nearly fifty years of storm and stress; 
fortunate for the world who owes to them the debt of liberty of mon 
and of conscience for one-half of the human race. 

During half a century of companionship of effort Mrs. Stanton found 
in Miss Anthony a faithful ally and friend who came to be in the end, 
and inevitably so, her trusted and heloved leader in the cause of Equal 
Rights. 

At every convention following that at Seneca Falls Mrs. Stanton was 
represented either in person or by letter, contributing in some way to for- 
ward the Woman’s Rights and, as it later became known, the Equal 
Rights movement. / 


N 1854 Mrs. Stanton addressed the New York Legislature in support 
of a bill granting suffrage to women, the first time in history that 
such a measure was ever presented to a legislative body. 

In 1863 Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony formed the National Loyal 
League, an anti-slavery organization that exerted much power in impress- 
ing the national conscience on this issue. In 1867 the two women estab- 
lished “The Revolution,’ a feminist newspaper, of which Mrs. Stanton 
was editor-in-chief. | 


In 1869 was founded the National American Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. Stanton was president until 1893. It was at the convention 
of the Association in Washington in 1878 that Mrs. Stanton proposed the 
demand for a separate woman suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony organized the International Council 
of Women, the former presiding at the first meeting of this organization 
in Washington in 1888, On the occasion of her eightieth birthday the 
National Council of Women, which had been the outcome of the Inter- 
national organization, comprising twenty societies, tendered Mrs. Stanton 
a celebration at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, the like of 
which had never been given to any other woman in America. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton passed from this earth on October 26, 1902, 
the last document she signed being a plea for liberty for women, and 
which appeared as an editorial in a New York newspaper. 


THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL EQUALITY AMENDMENT 


HE necessity for an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the 
United States conferring upon 
women Equal Rights with men in 
all relations seems to me so evident 
as to need no argument. Discriminations against women exist in every 
State in the Union, and in every relation of life. To attempt to remove 
these discriminations item by item, in one State at a time as the legisla- 
tures assemble, is a never-ending task. An instarice in my own State has 
recently occurred illustrating the necessity for removing, by Federal enact- 
ment, the inhibitions now obtainable against women everywhere: 

In the town of Plymouth, Michigan, Mrs. Patterson held the office 
of Justice of the Peace for several years. She performed her duties 


satisfactorily to the people in general, but not long ago, action was brought ~ 


in the name of one citizen in Plymouth demanding that she appear in 
court and show cause why she should not abandon the office on the ground 


By Emma Fox, Author of “Fox’s Manual of Parliamentary Law” 
and Frequently Parliamentarian at the Biennial Meetings of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


_ that a woman was not eligible to 
office in Michigan. The case hav- 
ing been brought to trial, the court 
ruled that she had a right to hold 
the office. The case was appealed, 

and the decision of the Supreme Court of the State sustained the opinion 

of the lower court. These proceedings have occupied a long time and 
have been expensive—and now that victory has been won, it amounts to 
very little, for this decision does not apply to the right of women to hold 
any other office in the State of Michigan and it does not affect the right of 
women in any other State .to hold even that particular office. It will 
take a long, long time to secure full Equality for women over the whole 
country if we proceed in this piece-meal fashion ! 

This incident, typical of what is occurring all over the county; has 
convinced me, personally, of the necessity of a Federal amendment, con- 
ferring on women as citizens the same rights that men citizens possess. 


> 
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\NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


RS. GENEVIEVE ALLEN, a member of the California Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Party, writes to National Headquarters 


* concerning the trip of Maude Younger, National Legislative Chairman 


of the Woman’s Party, who is now in California assisting with the 
organization of the California Branch: 


“Miss Younger and I have had several conferences. Monday I took 
her out to the City Hall where she was introduced to the Board of 
Supervisors by Margaret Mary Morgan. Miss Younger also spoke 
at a dinner given by the Business and Professional Women’s Club and 
her speech was a great success. At other meetings arranged for by 
our Branch, she has brought us a number of new members,” 


Colorado Prepares To Welcome Miss Paul. 


R. CAROLINE SPENCER, secretary of the Colorado Branch of 

the Woman’s Party, writes to Headquarters of arrangements made 
for meetings at which Miss Alice Paul, vice-president of the Woman's 
Party, will speak during the month of August: | 


“We plan to have a luncheon for you in Denver. It will take the 
form of a First Congressional District Convention, where the members 
will elect officers. We will do the same in Pueblo for the Third Con- 
gressional District. Colorado Springs is now in the Third District, but 
since we of the State Committee are here, I think it may be wise to let 


Pueblo have the Congressional District Chairman and other officers, Then ~ 


they can co-operate with us. 

“Boulder is the largest town in the Second Congressional District, 
so I am arranging a meeting there in order to organize that District. We 
will also arrange meetings in other districts. 

“Ex-Governor Shoup is giving us $200.00 so that we may send 
Berthe Arnold Knorr to Seneca Falls. We are so glad that we will have 
our Branch represented by one of our State Committee whois so alto- 
gether satisfactory.” 

“Mr. Shoup also said he would give us $150.00 to pay for the printing 
of the Colorado leaflet telling about the disabilities of women under the 


Colorado Law. Mrs. Shoup is one of the Founders of the Woman’s’ 


Party.” 


The Colorado Springs Gazette-Tclegram of June 24th gives an account 
of a meeting held there: 


“Plans for the organization of the branches of the National Woman’s 


Party in all congressional districts of Colorado were discussed yesterday 
afternoon at a meeting of the State Committee of the party at the home 
of Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr, State vice-chairman. Plans were also made 
for the reception of Alice Paul, National vice-president, who is to visit 
here soon. 

“The principal speaker at yesterday’s meeting was Miss Lucy Bran- 
ham, Ph.D., of New York City, who spoke on the feminist movement in 
relation to women in industry. Several members came. over from, Denver 
to attend the meeting.” 


Texas Continues Interest Despite Heat. 


RITING from Three Rivers, Texas, a tiny little dot on the 
prairie, a brand-new town in the southwestern gas region, num- 
bering 500 ‘inhabitants, including the usual Mexican contingent, Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson Coleman, chairman of the Fifteenth district, who, 
together with Mrs. H. S. Warrick, the State secretary, organized a local 
of fifteen splendid women at the time of Lavinia Egan’s speaking date 


there last winter, tells of continued interest, though activity in the way © 


of meetings and assemblies is somewhat in abeyance on account of the 
hot weather : 


“In Texas,” Mrs. Coleman says, “we can argue and debate and carry 
on valiantly in the winter, but when the thermometer registers 102 in 
the shade we seem not to have pep enough to meet and talk, even for 
Equal Rights. | | 

“We are glad to have ‘Jailed for Freedom,’ I am stire the women 


will enjoy reading it when the men of the town have finished reading and 
discussing it. My husband says men would not havé stuck to the fight 
for suffrage as the women did. 

“I had a personal interview with our representative, Mr. Biermeistér, 
and shall continue to keep him informed of our bills and hope to be able 


to help in Austin when the legislature meets again.” 


Rhode Island Forging Ahead. 


ISS ELSIE HILL, chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, spent last week in Rhode Island assisting that 
branch with the launching of an intensive campaign for the purpose of 
increasing the membership and arousing interest in the program of the 
Woman’s Party and the coming conference at Seneca Falls, New York. 

Mrs. James W. Algeo, state chairman, writes to Nationa] Head- 


quarters : 


“In order to obtain funds with which to financé an organization cam- 
paign, our branch held a bazaar at which we netted about $50. We have 
just had 2,000 folders printed for publicity purposes. 

“We made arrangements for Miss Hill to speak Tuesday morn- 
ing at the W. C. T. U. meeting, in the afternoon at the Outlet and in the 
evening at the Crown Hotel, when the Providence Woman's Party branch 
was organized. All three meetings were most successful from every point 
of view.” 


Delaware Working Vigorously for Increased Membership. 
HE work ef The National Woman’s Party in Delaware is being care- 
A fully and thoroughly organized through the combined éfforts of the 
state chairman, Mrs. Jane G. Hammitt, and the officérs and chairman of 
the state branch, 

Various councils have beén organized and chairmen for these councils 
selected; and it is the hope that through these avenués many indi- 
viduals may be reached to join with the organization and theréby strengthen 
the Woman’s Party. It is the plan to select chairmen for the various towns 


throughout the state and secure their services f add members. 
Mrs. E. B. Jones has been elected chairman of mémbership for the 


‘State work, and she has been working strenuously in organizing her work 


so that it will extend over the entire State. a 
Dr. Margaret Handy has been elected chairman of the Physicians’ 
Council; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford chairman of the Educational Council, 
and Mary Dennison as chairman of the Council of College Women. This 
latter work in councils will be enlarged and added to from time to time. 


Legislative Campaign On In Alabama. 
ISS MARY PITTMAN of Union Springs, Alabama, returned 


gomery before the legislature, for the passage of the Equal Rights bills. 
Miss Pittman will open headquarters in Montgomery and is already in 
communication with prominent women of the State, enlisting their aid 
in the campaign. 

For six years Miss Pittman was connected with educational work in 
the State and is well known to the State Superintendent of Education, to 


members of the legislature, and to men and women throughout the State 


and will receive their co-operation in the organization of the Alabama 
Branch of the Woman’s Party. 


MS ALICE PAUL has been in Ohio during the week, assisting 
the Ohio State Committee. On June 28th she spoke in Columbus 
before a luncheon under the auspices of the members of the Ohio Com- 
mittee and later at a meeting in Columbus. The luncheon and meeting 


were arranged by Miss Mary Brandon, state secretary. 


. to Alabama on June 30th, where she began a campaign in Mont- 


| 

| 
| 
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Equal Righté 


HE debt of gratitude that BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM numerous calls from newspapers 


the women of the entire 


for photographs of the women 


world owe to the pioneers of the By Lavinia EGan. prominent in the Equal Rights 


equal rights movement cannot be . 
estimated.. The change that has 
taken place in the social, economic and industrial condition of women the 
world'over ‘since that July day seventy-five years ago when the first equal 
rights’ gathering ever*held in the world assembled: at Seneca Falls and 
launched. that broadside of resolutions that constitutes the Woman's 
Declaration of Independence, is so tremendous as to be well-nigh immeas- 
urable. And yet this change which has been brought about by the sacrifice 
of so much labor and effort on the part of those earnest and consecrated 
souls to whose endeavor we are indebted for the measure of freedom 
which women possess today has come about so gradually, so silently, that 
few of us realize the immensity of the task that has been accomplished. 

-Distressingly unaware of.the debt they owe to Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony are the young women whom 
we are pleased to call “the rising generation.” The vast majority of 
young women today who earn their own living, who choose their mode 
of life, who assume that measure of independence of thought and of 
action that has been made possible for them by the pioneers in the cause 
of ‘Equal Rights, do so unthinkingly, without a background of facts, and 
totally without appreciation of the struggle and sacrifice that brought 
about the blessings of “this freedom” which they enjoy. : 

A stray incident will illustrate the point we wish to make. Having 


movement to be used in connec- 
tion with the Woman’s Party’s 
campaign of publicity around the Seneca Falls and Rochester memorial 
exercises on July 20, 21 and 22, we called up the leading photographers 
in Washington asking what plates they had on hand from which they 
could replenish our depleted stock of pictures. 
Listen to this telephone conversation : 
We—Hello! Is that X and Y? 
. She (quite young and business-like)—Yes, this is X and Y’s news 
department. 
We—This is the National Woman’s Party talking., Have you any 
photographs or plates of Susan B. Anthony? 
She—Hold the phone a moment and I'll see. 
(Business of holding on to the receiver hopefully until the efficient 
young woman returned.) 
She (most graciously)—Pardon me, please, but is Susie Anthony a 
Washington girl? 
We (despairing )—No! 
She (cheerfully)—Then no doubt she’s Mrs. Anthony ; I’ll look again, 
please. Will you hold the ’phone? 
We didn’t. We could not bear it. 
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OBJECT of the organization is to secure for women equal rights with men. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS—$10.00 a year. 


SUSTAINERS—tThose who contribute $240 in addition to $10 annual dues. 
LIFE MEMBERS—$1,000, no further dues. 


MBERSHIP is open to all women who will support this object without regard to the interests of any political party. 
Sign the Membership Blank below and send with your. dues to National Headquarters, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP: 


» FOUNDEKS—tThose who contribute $90 in addition to $10 annual dues, payable before July 20, 1923. 


All memberships secured by State Branches are shared equally between National and State Headquarters. 
Active and Associate Members secured by National Headquarters are shared equally between National and State Headquarters. 
Contributions from Founders, Sustainers, Contributors, Life Members and Endowers made to the National Headquarters are retained by the Natioual Headquarters. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK. 


Oo 
islative Chairman, Mand Younger 
California. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS—$1.00 a year. 


CONTRIBUTORS—Those who contribute $490 in addition to $10 annual dues. 
ENDOWERS—tThose who contribute $5,000, no further dues. 
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